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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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TALES. bridal ceremonies ; but none were superstitious, and | ed man, springing toward the bed, that was covered 
ee ie: ccc | CY passed unmarked. Six months went by; and | with the blood of his wife. ‘ My brother was with 





every observer thought that Leoline was a happy |me—have you seen him' Oh! you are bleeding, 
man; that the joyance of Eduella’s spirit had im- |my husband! more blood—more blood?’ ‘I have 
|parted its bliss to his; and that his days would amer him!’ said Leoline, in a voice of the most 
henceforth glide more lightsomely away. But the||awful despair. ‘I have killed him—I have killed 
, doom had been recorded, and could not be repealed. [my wife—and my own life is offered up for a long 
(Continued.) One day a noble stranger rode up to yonder shat- suffering atonement.’ Eduella had been dashed 
“ Tus spot was once the residence of the opulent tered gate, dismounted, and entered the hall of Up- with dreadful force against an angle of the garden 
Richard Upton; that dilapidated house, once the ton unannounced. He asked for Eduella, with fa- wall, and no power could restore her; she died on 
most beautiful in all the country, was the scene of miliar authority, and was instantly conducted to her that fatal night. Driven on by the most demoniac 
many a joyous festivity ; this garden once bloomed chamber. Leoline entered immediately after the jealousy, Leoline had encountered the supposed se- 
like the fairy regions, and yonder orchard bore, Stranger had left the room. ‘ Who is this uncere- ducer, and slain the brother of his adored Eduella, 
the richest fruit that ever adorned the apple bough. | monious gentleman ?’ said he to the servant. ‘In who, having committed a martial offence, was pro- 
Behold the desolation! In an evil hour the son of| deed, sir, I don’t know,’ was the reply. Leoline’s scribe«!, and compelled to be rapid and secret in all 
Upton wedded the idol of his heart, and sealed the| terrible eye flashed awfully, and his cheek grew his movements. Fearing the high honour of Leo- 
destiny which had been allotted to him from eter-| pale ; but he sat down by his table, and was silent. line, he had taken a long farewell of his sister, and 
nity. He was a proud, incommunicative being, full | An hour elapsed, and Leoline summoned the do- was hurrying to a distant country, when he was 
of the most intense affection, and jealous to the last, ™estic. ‘ Where is the stranger?’ ‘In Mrs. Up-| thus overtaken by the infatuated Upton. When all 
degree. All passions, especially love and hatred ;_ ton’s room, I believe, sir.’ : Tis well! begone !’ | was over, Leoline, recovering from his corporeal 
and all principles, especially justice and honour, ex-| said Leoline. No menial waited for a second com- | wounds, like all who wish to die, departed, no one 
ercised over his noble heart a triumphant mastery. | ™2nd from him ; he was left to the indulgence of knew whither. The old man, his father, linger- 
His great mind had been cultivated to the highest) #!! horrible suspicions, and the entertainment of for- ed out a few years of wretchedness, and then re- 
extent; but solitary reflection, and the keenest sen-| bidden thoughts. His face grew absolutely awful signed his griefs to the kind oblivion of the grave. 
sibility, had converted his intellect into a magic, he meditated ; all the terrible feelings of his na-| The house and the grounds went to ruins; a blight 
mirror, where every thing was beheld in deluding tre were working within him, and the frenzy of is on them all; the desolation, the curse of man’s 
perspective. His heart had devested itself of the! jealous love was in his brain when Eduella entered fatal passions, is on them all; let all, who behold, 
nationalities of life, and he fondly expected to find| the apartment. ‘ My dear Leoline!’ said she, ‘1 beware, and take counsel of the desert !”” 
in others the same pure feelings, exalted sentiments, | did not know you was alone’ ‘ Have you been! Charles listened fearfully to this wild tale; for 
and irreproachable deeds, which adorned his own alone?’ Eduella shrunk back at the tone—the hor- the voice and manner of the unknown narrator, were 
mind and character. The least deviation from the| Tible tone in which the question was asked. He alike calculated to exhort an awful influence over 
prescriptions which he had ordained, appeared to| repeated it. ‘No!’ said she, ‘a person called to the senses and the imagination. 
him like crimes of magnitude ; the innocent frivoli-| S¢¢ me on urgent business; he was hurried, and} « To whom am I indebted for this most salutary 
ties of a gay spirit seemed to his diseased imagina-' there was necessity for privacy.’ ‘Indeed !—but jnstruction ?” said Charles, in a tone as resolute as 
tion like mockeries cf our frailties and our transito-| keep your own secrets, madam ! he had just reasons he could assume, when the voice of the strange: 
ry lot; the gravity of his character, he deemed, | for his haste and his secrecy, no doubt—but where had ceased to sound. 
should be communicable to every creature with| is the gentleman ?” ‘ He has gone; he begged me | « Of that it avails not to inquire ; the appointed 
whom he deigned to hold intercourse, and an idle| not to conduct him through the hall, and I let him time has not arrived when I can appear; the expi 
laugh in his presence, was esteemed an almost un- through the postern gate.’ ‘ Gone !’ cried Leoline, ation must be prolonged—the cry is yet mounting 
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pardonable offence. It is indeed lamentable that a 
mind, thus constituted, should exercise its fearful 
influence over the fate of others—but so it was with 
Leoline. He married a young, beautiful, gay, and 
inexperienced creature, whose thoughts flowed ever 
like a musical symbol in the silvery moonlight. She 
was created for love and tenderness ; the youth of 
life was with her a season of pure enjoyment; sor- 
row passed over her heart like white clouds over 
the summer sun ; and tears and smiles were mingled 
on her countenance like unfallen dews and sunlight 
in the bosom of the rainbow. Stern, proud, jealous, 
unrevealing ; gifted beyond the ordinary dispensa- 
tions of heaven, yet shadowing the brightness of his 
spirit, and suppressing the strength which he could 
not control, Leoline had wrought out for himself a 
portion of bitterness, and involved, though uncon- 
sciously, the beautiful lady of his most devoted love, 
in the labyrinths of his tragic wo. Look around on 
the scene, and treasure well the counsel which by- 
past deeds unfold for your acceptance !” 

Charles shuddered as he gazed around him. The, 
desolation of the scene was rendered yet more fear-' 
ful by the fitful light of the moon, which now floated | 
amid broken mashes of clouds; and the awful sha- 
dow of his unknown visiter grew more majestic as 
he spake in rapid tones. 


‘« There were terrible omens accompanying the! you seen my brother?” ‘ Who?’ cried the misguid- settled around him, and he felt himself alone 


in towering wrath—‘ who has gone? what name 
bears this gallant and courteous stranger?’ ‘ Dear 
Leoline! are you mad? Why, wherefore, is this 
fury? Do you doubt the honour of your wife? I 
would not have seen him had I supposed you capa- 
ble of such extravagance as this—but since he has 
intrusted his safety to me, I shall not betray him 
even to gratify your just curiosity.’ Exduella left 
the room and went forth to the garden, unconscious 
of any voluntary error, and unwisely supposing that 
solitude would restore Leoline to his wonted man- 
ners. She sat down on a rustic bench, and sighed. 
‘T hope he is safe,’ said she, after a pause. A strong 
arm seized her. ‘ You hope your paramour is safe, 
but I will reach him yet,’ yelled Leoline—‘ yes, as I 
reach you now—adultress !’ and darting a maniac 
look, he threw her from him with tremendous force, 
and rushed out of the garden. The clock had struck 
the midnight hour, and Eduella’s moments were | 
numbered when Leoline, covered with dust and | 
blood, entered the chamber of death. There was a 
wide gaping wound on his head, and another across 
his breast; and the stream of life was flowing as | 
rapidly away from his own as it was from the heart 
of Eduella. She looked at him, and uttered a faint 
shriek ; but he marked it not. ‘ Leoline!’ said she 
in the tenderest tones, ‘ Leoline, I am dying—have 


J 


upward—the desolation abideth—I am a lone and a 
desolate man, without kindred, without a resting 
place; without hope in the world; my days are 
without enjoyment; and my nights without repose ; 
none look up to my protection or my love; none 
mark me for good, or would do me an office for my 
own sake. But enough of this; some feeble glim- 
merings of unextinguished fires yet light the dark 
ness of my soul, though the first glory had a fearful 
quenching. Remember the tale I have told; keep 
your spirit from the contamination of evil things ; 
watch over its most secret movements; never act 
from impulse ; cultivate the society of your species ; 
prize the good ; shun the evil; scorn only the hy 
pocrite and the profligate ; and go forth, at once, to 
the halls of learning, where study and patience will 
teach you the guidance of your powers. Forsake 
the house of your oppressor; trust no longer to his 
cruel artifice, for he is a faithless and an unfeeling 
man. Doubt not success—go forth and prosper! 
Farewell, till we meet again !” 

The beautiful light of the moon fell through the 
out-skirts of a fleecy cloud, as the mysterious and 
unhappy man turned and disappeared in the mazes 
f the forest. The rmstling leaves, and the quick 
parting of interlaced branches, revealed fora while 


Charles the rapidity of his departure—then silence 
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may be anticipated, his return to his mother was not 
long deferred ; he pursued his way in a hurried pace, 
yet not without marvelling at the extraordinary in- 
terest which his visiter had manifested in his wel- 
come, the extent of his general and local know- 
ledge, and the ineffable grief that gave an awful 
expression to his noble brow. The more he medi- 
tated on the words of the stranger, the stronger 
grew his conviction of his benevolent intentions ; 
and the mystery connected with this visitation added 
not a little interest to the subject of his musings. 
The period had arrived when he was bound to think 
for himself, and he determined to be no longer the 
vassal of his fraudful guardian ; forced to obey the 
commands of his inferiors, and to hold companion- 
ship with those who were immeasurably beneath 


him in the gradations of intellect. 
(To be continued.) 
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Reco.itectinc the high gratification derived 
from our visits last year to this institution, it was 
with feelings of no common interest we looked for- 
ward to the opening of the present exhibition; and 
it is therefore with some unwillingness, we confess 
that, in our opinion, the present collection, both in 
point of beauty and interest, falls far short of its pre- 
decessor—not so much, perhaps, in the dearth of 
talent as in the misapplication of it. There is not 
one historical painting in the room; and, indeed, 
with the exception of nine or ten landscapes, it is a 
mere gallery of portraits, of little interest to any but 
the parties immediately concerned, and throwing 
an air of intolerable sameness over the room. We 
are not, of course, unreasonable enough to blame the 
artist on this account, for artists, ‘‘ who live to 
please, must please to live,’ but merely the bad 
taste and egotism, which lead men to prefer the 
daily contemplation of their own physiognomy, to 
the sublime and beautiful scenery of their native 
country, fresh from the true and vivid pencils of 
Doughty or Cole. Without entering into any thing 
like arrangement, we hazard a passing remark on a 
few of the pictures. 

House of Representatives in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. —S. F. B. Morse. The greatest picture in 
the room, (measuring by the square foot,) and one 


on which we should say much time, trouble, and | though his style, and choice of subjects, rather make |, 


and fervid Italy,’ we are unable to judge of those 
of Signor Marsiglia. Blue enough they certainly 
are, but there is nothing “ fervid”’ about them ; they 
look as if painted in cold weather. 

Landscape Scene from the “‘ Last of the Mohicans.” 
T. Cole.—A few small and insignificant figures in 
the foreground, intended, we suppose, to illustrate 
one of the scenes in Cooper’s novel, but which an- 
swer no other purpose than that of deforming a no- 
ble landscape. Two or three other landscapes in 
the room furnish unquestionable evidence of Mr. 
C.’s genius, taste, and talent. 

Cattle and Landscape.—A. Fisher.—The cattle in 
the foreground, forming the prominent part of the 
picture, are easy and natural—the back ground in 
good taste—and, altogether, a pleasing performance. 
Portrait of an Eclipse colt, by the same artist, is an- 
other good picture, and, for aught we know, a cor- 
rect portrait; but if so, we predict he will never 
eclipse the fame of his great sire. He isa fine, strong 
looking horse, but totally devoid of the lithe and 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
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In number forty-one of the Mirror, Mr. Morris, 
you made a few extracts from a valuable pamphlet, 
on the subject of home manufactures. Your readers 
will judge of the soundness of the remarks, and of 
the wisdom of the policy recommended. The facts 
must speak for themselves, and the arguments are 
before an intelligent and enlightened community. 
The following essay, (written by a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for his talents and learning, and who is 
now at the head of an university,) was annexed to 
the pamphlet, and, I trust, it will be read with 
deep attention and interest. It is an extraordinary 
production, peculiarly characterized by strength ot 
thought and clearness of observation. I think it far 
| superior to any other that I ever read in relation to 
the important matters of which it treats. Some gen- 
tlemen of high qualifications have pronounced it the 





graceful symmetry of the race-horse. Mr. F. bids, 
|fair to become a first-rate animal painter. } 

Samson shorn of his locks while asleep in the lap | 
of Delilah.—A. B. Durand.—A skilful picture, but 
without any thing of scriptural sublimity about it, | 
and, we think, decidedly inferior to Mr. D.’s piece | 
last year of Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre. The 
carpeting and finishing of the room is well and care- 
fully executed, but Samson’s attitude appears one 
calculated for any thing but repose, and the shape 
and substartiality (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression) of Delilah’s arms, would not disgrace a 
dairymaid. 

The Water Gap on the Delaware.—T. Doughty—! 


in last year’s exhibition of a View on the Brandy-| 
wine and Harper’s Ferry, will easily recognise this 
as the work of the same pencil. 
the sweetest picture in the room—the one to which 
the eye oftenest recurs, and rests upon with the 
most pleasurable feelings. It is quite refreshing to 
turn from the yards of canvas, covered with “the 


of bright and ever-beautiful Nature ; and if land- 
scape painting be not one of the highest branches of 
the art, such works as this will go far to convince, 
that it is at least one of the most delightful. Of the 
artist we know nothing, and our only wish is, that 





In our opinion, |! 


ablest article that has been written on the subject. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
BY THOMAS COOPER, M. D.f 


First.—Our population is becoming scattered over 
;such an extent of territory, that the nation is really 
weakened by it. Defence is more difficult and ex- 
pensive. Active hostility almost impossible. The 
communication of society, and of course of know- 
ledge, is greatly retarded. Many of our citizens are 
tempted to live in a half savage state. And even 
the administration of law, and the maintenance of 
order and necessary subordination, is rendered im- 
perfect, tardy, and expensive. 

Second.— Our agriculturists want a home market 








Those who remember the two delightful landscapes | Manufactures would supply it. Agriculture, at great 


'distances from seaports, languishes for want of this 
| . . 

Great Britain exhibits an instance of unexampled 
| power and wealth, by means of an agriculture great- 
ly dependent on a system of manufactures—and her 
agriculture, thus situated, is the best in the world, 
| though still capable of great improvement. 

| Third.—We are too much dependent upon Great 


human face divine,” to a scene, like the present, |! 5 tain for articles that habit has converted into ne- 


| cessaries. A state of war demands privations that 


'a large portion of our citizens reluctantly submit to 
|Home manufactures would greatly lessen the evil. 
Fourth.—By means of debts incurred for foreign 
manufactures, we are almost again become colo- 





he may be a young man, because, if so, he is one 





|from which much—very much—may be expected, | 


1» ° .. 2s 
nists—we are too much under the influence, indi- 


‘rectly, of British merchants and British agents. 
We are not an independent people. Manufactures 


’ c ) i " a | al ili ; . En-} : 2 
talent, has been expended to but little purpose. The || against the probability of such being the case. En-| among us would tend to correct this, and give a 


subject is too comprehensive and complicated for a/ thusiastic youth delights in the wild and wonder-| 


stronger tone of nationality at home. I greatly va- 


picture, and the figures too small to be able to give | ful—the bold, striking, and majestic. The “ cloud- | lue the intercourse with that country of pre-eminent 
correctness and expression to the various portraits.| capt tower’’—the lofty peak—the jutting rock—the | knowledge and energy ; but our dependence upon 
’ 


Portrait of Macready as William Tell.—H. In-'| foaming cataract, or the fierce storm, are the scenes | 
| which, for the most part, take hold of youthful ima- 


man.—A fine picture. The countenance glows 
with all the fire and expression of the original. The 
artist has succeeded in overcoming all that there 
was difficulty in overcoming, and then finished the 


lower part of the body (legs in particular) in an un-) 


pardonably careless style. 


Telemaque and Calipso.—G. Marsiglia.—The god- | But young, or old, he is a devoted worshipper of /°f machinery, 
dess Calipso is the most ordinary immortal we ever! Nature, and the offerings he has already made at her | 


ginations, and employ youthful pencils. Mr. D’s 
| subjects are of a very different character—the calm, 
clear morning—the silent river, with the broad 
shadows flung half across—the still foliage, and un- 
| clouded summer sky, seem congenial to his mind. 


it is often so great, as to be oppressive to ourselves 
|| Fifth.—The state of agriculture would improve 
| with the improvement of manufactures, by means 
| of the general spirit of energy and exertion, which 
no where exists in so high a degree as in a manu- 
| facturing country ; and by the general improvement 
and the demand for raw materials. 

Sixth.—The introduction of manufactures woul: 


looked upon, and certes, if Telemaque had any per- shrine, fine as they are, only convince us that he extend knowledge of all kinds, particularly scienti 


ception of the beautiful, (which he ought to have 
had, living, as he did, among the best models,) his 
temptations were not so strong as to require the in- 
terference of a Mentor, to enable him to resist them. 
We see five hundred girls daily, worth fifty such 
goddesses. No. 27 is an extremely pleasing pic- 
ture, by the same gentleman, of three Italian girls ; 
the fruits and flowers with which they are surround- 
ed are beautifully finished. There are also several 
J,andscapes of Italian scenery, from the same pen- 
cil, which we must confess, are not at all to our taste. 


j will ** yet do greater things.” 


There are several fine portraits in the room by 
Inman, Oakley, and others, which, at present, we 
have neither time nor space to dwell upon. 











As two city merchants were conversing together 


upon business, a flock of birds passed over their | 


heads: upon which one of the traders exclaimed, 
** How happy those creatures are ! they have no ac- 


ceptances to pay.’”’—‘‘ You are mistaken,” exclaim- | 


ed his friend, “ they have their bills to provide for 


Having never looked upon the blue skies of “ fair|\as well as we.” 


|fical. The elements of natural philosophy, and ot 
chemistry, now form an indispensable branch ot 
leducation among the manufacturers of England 
They cannot get on without it. They cannot un 
derstand or keep pace with the daily improvements 





} 


* It is not extravagant praise to assert, that this brief essay, cx 
tains more good sense, and a more rational x heme of policy, than 
all the writings of all the political economists of the new school 

| united. 

t As great importance has been attached to the recent opinions of 
this gentieman against the protection of wanufactures, it is thougtt 

| proper to put the public in possession of the opinions promulgated 
| by him in 1813, so that they may compare them together, decide on 


| their respective merits, reject the erroneous ones, and adopt thos 
founded in reason and common sense, whether pro or con. 
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in manufactures without scientific knowledge ; and |jand handicrafts not enumerated. Of all these oc-|| stimulus is wanted to induce and enable us to make 
scientific knowledge is not insulated; it must rest|/cupations, every one of which may be employed in| 4 proper use of our domestic riches. But men of 
upon previous learning. The tradesmen of Great) furnishing articles either of immediate necessity, of | ski] and men of capital fear to begin; lest they 
Britain at this day, can furnish more profound | reasonable want, or of direct connection with agri-) should be exposed, in the weakness and infancy of 
thinkers on philosophical subjects, more acute and |culture, we have in abundance the raw materials of their undertaking, to contend with the overwhelm- 
accurate experimenters, more real philosopéers, | manufacture, and the raw material, uninstructed | ing capital and skill of the European powers, par 
thrice told, than all Europe could furnish a century man, to manufacture them. Is it to be pretended | ticularly of Great Britain. : 

ago. I wish that were the case here ; but it is not that these occupations, when fully under way at) For these reasons, I think it would be expedient 
so. I fear it is not true, that we are the most en- ||home, will not furnish a market for the superfluous’ so far to aid the introduction of manufactures in this 
lightened people upon the face of the earth ; unless | produce of agriculture, provided that produce be, as | country, by protecting duties, as to afford a reason 
the facility of political declamation be the sole cri- |it necessarily will be, suited to the demand? Or able prospect of safety to the prudent investment ot 
terion of decision, and the universal test of talent. | ought this variety of occupation, and, above all, the | capital, and the industrious pursuit of business; but 
We should greatly improve, in my opinion, by a lit- | mass of real knowledge it implies, to be renounced | yo bounty to wild speculations, to negligent work 
tle more attention to mathematical and physical |and neglected for the sake of foreign commerce— | manship, or to smuggling. ; , 

science ; I would, therefore, encourage whatever | that we may not interfere with the profits and con-) 








would introduce a general taste for such pursuits. |nexions of the merchants who reside among us, and | THE Gl EANER 
Seventh.—Because the home trade, consisting in ||that we may be taxed, and tolerated, and licensed) ACER ate . 
the exchange of agricultural surpluses for articles to fetch from abroad, what we can with moderate | CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 


of manufacture, produced in our own country, will, /exertion supply at home? And yet this is the | 
for a long time to come, furnish the safest and the |/doctrine, not merely advocated and recommended | 
least dangerous, the least expensive, and the least among us, but likely to become the fashionable pie db Bais 
immoral—the most productive, and the most patri- creed of political economy, wherever mercantile in- || va eae, ec ae encssoding, she hired her 
otic employment of surplus capital, however raised |\terests and connexions prevail. It appears to me! oe ; a4 a 88 ~—_ " boow-house, and was 
and accumulated. The safest, because it requires |of national importance to counteract these notions. | oxo wanes rr yeh sg og ; The brewer ob 
no navies exclusively for its protection; the least | As asource of national wealth, I would no more en- i ae if a a ” - ae low occupation 
dangerous, because it furnishes no excitement to | courage manufacture than I would encourage com- en . calles new 4 “" aia med and after 24 
the prevailing madness of commercial wars; the | merce. I would encourage or discourage neither :|) . 5 eee ef f s -~ } er hile yet she wes 
least expensive, for the same reason that it is the | for I am persuaded that the aggregate of individual, | oo on a ae . ; oe s ag recharge a 
safest and the least dangerous ; the least immoral, | constitutes national wealth ; and that a government } h vi waaay oe nd se women Nerds 
because it furnishes no temptation to the breach or |is conceited and presumptuous, when it attempts to \' anid tos rte ses oan ee aan Ts a 
evasion of the laws; to the multiplication of oaths |instruct an individual how he can employ his in- ‘Be * - Peng - era of “28g a » 
and perjuries ; and to the consequent prostration of dustry and his capital most beneficially for his own |) ye Pte oe ares “A _ _— on of Cla 
“ty : , pp , g the widow’s fortune very considera 
all religious feeling, and all social duty: the most | mterest. ; . inte encesied ber: of thie Ganesions thane em 
productive, because the capital admits of quicker) As a means of national defence and national | wd a -oncih ager there was Re 
return; because the whole of the capital is perma- |independence—es a means of propagating among ena aor Pasa ll gone os «ty (M. na ei 
nently invested and employed at home; because it | UT citizens the most us<ful and practical kinds of Qu ian oll ial — lilacs 
contributes, directly, immediately, and wholly, to knowledge—as @ means of giving that energetic, | S0°°D* &° Dngtan’ 
the internal wealth and resources of the nation ; be- frugal, calculating, and foreseeing character to every|| ee 
cause the credits given, are more easily watched, branch of our national industry, that does not exist | —— Bishop aia led ieee i ane tae 
and more effectually protected by our own laws, ne’ ny 6 Ce eayne—ae 8 — “ culties without re sinin _e met with a ch ; 
well known, easily resorted to, and speedily exe- jmuitiphying our social enjoyments by condensing |sition in the hae a sy his E isco ral f fe “1 
cuted, than if exposed in distant and in foreign |°Ut population—and as a means of fixing the con- | without betentn . he ast im hee co, ao ; rh ' 
countries, controlled by foreign laws and foreign — and the producers in the immediate neigh- | intimate friends ‘ais high! icles those aaene 
customs, and at the mercy of foreign agents ; the | Doumtved of each other—I would encourage the lotials the theese ten woes Ae sy inleete. enn oat 
most patriotic, because it binds the persons employ- | Commencement at least of home manufacture. Not ailineh Gun Deiloan O "es it on se . ~ 
ed in it, by all the ties of habit and of interest, to || the manufacture of gold and silver—not the velvets | “9 f he < es , a : a pry meyger a 
their own country ; while foreign trade tends to de- | of Lyons, or the silks of Spitalfields—the laces of iol bch "aa sits teal tn in ns Big oy om 
nationalize the affections of those whose property is Brussels, and the lawns of Cambray—not the clin. | facility ¢ consists ‘thine 4 Gun oh se 
dispersed in foreign countries, whose interests are | WAillerie and bijouterie of Paris and Birmingham, | she A sys sya ag Sais s ae b = ry a 
connected with foreign interests, whose capital is | b¥t such as we feel the want of in time of war; such {6 re i oy “he om wh mace a a 
but partially invested at the place of their domicil, | #5 ™4Y fairly be regarded as of prime necessity, or nee “_ plane 4 - - “ — ¢ : pee ‘s m 
and who can remove with comparative facility from immediately connected with agricultural wants and | ein, * ce yor padi ron fe es “ . , . 
ne country to another. The wise man observed | Pursuits. a 2 aang fs ny wee a I ther " Ap ; 
of old, that “‘ where the treasure is, there will the Eighth.—I would remark—nature seems to have erp t - i zs : a} sen oe “tee Fa 
heart be also.” And time has not detracted from furnished the materials of manufacture more abun- * str ; it. rae pres age a ; Ny pre 
the truth of the remark. \dantly, in Pennsylvania in particular, then in any ‘to a ra ha ‘ t e be ld wt I aan - 
Nor can there be any fear that for a century to country I know of. The very basis of all profitable ervey eal pon who ra ape Harmnc — a 
come, there will not be full demand produced by a manufacture, is plenty of fuel, easily, cheaply, and ha } »y than myself Thus I lean ae . onan “i 
system of home manufacture, for every particle of permanently procurable: the next desirable object reid ‘nagar Sat clei all pao sna ene ct wind 
surplus produce that agriculture can supply. Con is plenty of iron ore, iron being the article upon cones anh se : “ yee rhe ae m0 re 
sider, for a moment, what are the articles that may | which every other manufacture depends. It is to|| 2 BSGSER © REVS WO SEGENS oF Co comple 
fairly be regarded as of thie first necessity, that an | the plentiful distribution of these two commodities, | TOO MUCH FOR GEORGIA 
agricultural capitalist will require, either to conduct that Great Britain is chiefly indebted for the pre Two cotton wagons meetin ae the ‘ ad to A 
his business or for his reasonable comforts. Ist. The eminence of her manufactures and her commerce ‘gusta, Georgia the following dialo ue nia li a : 
iron manufacture in all its branches, from the ore to | have no doubt on my mind, but both pitcoal and tween the dzivers “ Whet's coffon ia ete. aos * 
the boiling pans, the grate, the stove, the tire, the iron ore are more plentifully distributed in Pennsyl- \the one witha “at “ Cotton,” says Pa al Th 
ploughshare, the spade, the scythe, the knife and vania than in Great Britain ; and that both the one ‘inquirer, supposing himself not to be understo Tu 
fork, the sword, and the gun: the copper manufac- , and the other can be gotten at more easily and cheap- ‘repeats, “‘ what's colton in Augusta ?” * It’s eaten,’ 
ture, for his distilling vessels; for the bolts and ly in this than an that. Moreover, we have a deci- || says the other. “I know that,” says the first, “ b: t 
sheathing of ships: the iead manufacture, for his _ded superiority in the raw materials, cotton, hemp, | what is it?” “ Why,” says the other “] tell on ’ 
paints and his shot: the tin manufacture, for his|and flax; in our alkalies for glass works ; in the||ic cotton! Cotton is colton in Augusta, and 0 
kitchen utensils : the manufacturing of powder for hides and the tanning materials of the leather man- |where else, that ever I heard of > PP I know tl - 
blasting, and for fire-arms : he cannot dispense with factory : and we can easily procure that advantage, || 45 well as you,” says the first, “ but what does ¢ ot 
the wheelwright, the millwright, the carpenter, the 80 far at least as our own consumption requires it, | fon bring in Augusta?” “ Why, it brings nothing 
joiner, the tanner, the currier, the saddler, the pot- in the woollen manufactory. Other branches might | there, but every body brings cotton.” “ Look here." 
ter, the glass-maker, the spinner, the weaver, the be enumerated, wherein our advantages of internal | says the first wagoner, with an oath, * you had be 
fuller, the dyer, the shoemaker, the hatter, the ma- resource are undeniable ; but I cannot see why we ter leave the state ; for I'll be d——d if you don 
ker of machines and tools, and very many trades /should neglect or despise these. Nothing but a'|know too much for Georgia.’ 


During the troubles in the reign of Charles the Ist, 
a country girl came to London, in search of a place 
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THE CASKET. | tionate of men. He would sit for hours with his| less fitted he is to meet the shocks and perform the 








little child in his arms, brooding over his miseries, |\duties of life, till at length, the victim of folly and 
; till tears rolled in torrents from his eyes—and he || want of occupation, he ends his useless existence, 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. fled from the house, and walked the streets all|/and sleeps quietly beneath the turf where he had 
CHEERFULNESS. |night, in a tumult of agony. 'so often reposed in unmanly idleness and fruitless 

« Abb! what le life thes spent ?—and what are they If man, whose theatre of action is the wide world, | lamentation. 
« But frantic, who thus spend it?” —The Task. may thus be ruined by indulging in unrestrained|| Cheerfulness imparts an elasticity to the mind 





; : ly y i-|| which, aft i i ; 
Ir is delightful to know how to amuse the ima- melancholy, bow shall woman preserve her happi |, after the pressure of grief, enables it to re 
Dit tiie, ; : | ness, in the solitude and monotony of ber domestic |/sume its former position. Its true votary does not 
gination in moments of sadness, by observing the  @ in : 7 : Begs 
7 ba ‘able. duties? From the moment when she yields up her yield to the troubles which he knows are incidental 
changes of human things, and reasoning impartially | a : | . “ . 
s 2 | reason to mourn in the luxury of secret despair, her to existence. When the storm crashes over his 
on the wisdom of Providence. Despondency is a : ’ sagas ‘ a 
; : * approach is gradual to the grave. It sheds a ghastly, head, he adapts his mind to his condition, and re- 
weakness which allows a man to yield to disap- ae ae cRipaggih 
: ) it glare over her prospects. She has no longer an | flects, that if it rage with violence, it will probably 
pointment ; and when upon a hurried glance his) ciiitinw to atten te deen el 08 cent tne. 1 tn ant “ap luck 
prospects appear gloomy, to fancy his way must ever||¥, onigy its ee as “Th ~~ ; S t her fe wey | eulation, he es ; his ¢ ceilahen aidan 
afterwards lie through darkness. Patience and wt Fes amen ps f “a ao " rye este a hin shatem ution bs “bind oe a and gains 
good humour, which mark the cheerful man, impart)|| ; wed playfully along, and seemed to! ; ; t he loses in wealth. Success in love 
apa | receive new brilliancy from casual agitation, as it| blesses him with joy. All his interests—all his 
dignity to sorrow, and seem to be the result either) |). : ; ; : 
: Sages elicited flashes of feeling or sparkles of wit, now , hopes—all his pleasures—center in the object of his 
of refined education, or superior intellect and hap-|| ; . =e ‘ ‘ 
Seas ; "| turn sluggishly back upon themselves, till a still affection. He gathers around her the dearest wishes 
py organization. If it be not the most renowned, it} : : : : ; 
_\| and dreadful apathy renders them like the waters of | of his heart, and clings to her with sweet devotion 
is at least one of the most agreeable and useful ; 
4. av ; ||a stagnant pool. If the consequences of these hu-| through all the various adventures of life. But 
qualities. To perform brilliant actions, to make) . , 
; : eae ‘mours were confined to the moments when we ex- | affection unrequited or betrayed—though he be 
sacrifices which must be immortalized in history). ease 
‘ '| perience them, there would be less cause for alarm; overwhelmed for a time with sorrow, yet leaves 
and song, to surrender a throne for affection, and) hf a ‘ . 
| but they extend through future hours—pervade all! him resigned and cheerful under the dispensation 
even to dare death in defence of country, are not, 7, : d ° ; 
| the feeling of the heart—and spread the languor of Of Providence, and, by divesting the world of halt 
in fact, the highest efforts of the human mind—for| “see ; : Sete ces ig 
| death over the whole moral constitution. He who) its charm, makes him the readier to quit it without 
the generous feel amply rewarded by the blessings’ . ‘ | : 
geo -®* | would mingle in the traffic of the world, must pos-|,complaint. The use of such a being, although not 
which they diffuse, and the applause with which), ; : ; : : 
$ : ._.._-| sess himself of a certain energy of character, which | widely acknowledged, is yet sensibly felt by all 
their deeds are related. But the lonely victim of). 0 ante him to ¢ the obstacl dure ||who are in the circle of his infl eiate 
private grief—the desolation of whose secret dreams |). 4: “ egy’ me ee nap ites > a conics’ te Memaiel om ne Lee 
are unpitied by his fellow creatures—who watches) alti ug 7 mF - Pr eamoe y eppese Ms} teen Ge Cale om aa eee -~ ogee sage 
the overshadowing of his heart’s little heaven, till,| 4 os Me neh he object, of human enterprise. It //stri ie rene f marines ament by gleams of 
tinge by tinge, all its beauty is gone—what shall a Seen ee, ee this deep sadness is peculiar to) genius oF evidences of wis om—but he possesses 
inge by tinge, B beauty 5 & ll minds of the finest class—but it is mor *rally |,the art to call up sparkling looks and merry smil 
animate him to smile in his gloom, and to continue spur Rigas emcc - ; ry genera A li him fr Pte 6 ee t “ “"" 04 
the practice of charity and good nature towards oar Pe ja gp “ vanity, o Sesorgge ptt penedage PEt a although but fora 
the crowds who seem so much more favoured by, m1 . © world, and low conceptions o ae a oe ee ee Pe the darkness 
heaven? Maker. of grief—and of leaving an impression of happiness 
. ‘ | He who bounds all his wishes, and limits all) on hearts which were before corroding with malice, 
“a a rte vad these mental indulgences. | his thoughts, within the narrow sphere in which) or sinking into despair. 
re is a kind of +g » ong mg them, he moves, from the ceaseless revolutions of the! The only necessary requisites for a cheerful dis 
= = : as influence over the mind. world, must frequently be disappointed, and every | position, are such as every man of common intelli- 
- any ad mac e ee en to riot in joy = love, disappointment will be despair. Life is full of gence can acquire. To be strictly honest in all our 
aie sun ee xe benumbing poison of this moral pains. The agonies of disease—the treachery of dealings, and benevolent in all our intentions—to 
maoase, mes e om ose into the bitter) friends—the failure of cherished enterprises—the | live between the extremes of labour and repose— 
on or the reckless felon. In the course of my blight of love—and the loss of those dearer than | and to partake but moderately of the innocent plea- 
attendance on the courts, I have seen human na-/ se]f—are incidental to the rich as well as the poor; sures within our reach—to love and practice truth 
i in yarn e under the influence of) and to the great as well asthe humble. Unless we! and honour—and to cherish the little kindnesses 
: erent = -— age . pene An in-) have been taught to look beyond this sublunary’ and affections which indeed make up the happiness 
repo applicable to the present subject occurs) scene, and build our desires on a foundation above |of man—are plain precepts of reason, simple to 
o me. | the caprices of fortune and the enmity of time, we| comprehend, and easy to adopt. All extremes are 
There was a poor man, whom I shall call Mr.) shall always be involved in little vortexes of an-} fatal topeace. The man who must be always soar- 
Welling, engaged as a labourer in the building of a | guish, and be for ever brooding over the ruin of blast-| ing, or who requires perpetual rest—who runs to 
house in the lower part of the city. It appeared) ed hopes and affections. But he who considers that} revel among the stars, or grovels in the dust—who 
that he had married a woman of great beauty, by \all things are the creation of an infinite power—, pants for some wild and intense excitement, or de 
which his heart was deeply impressed, and, unlike that we are to remain on this earth but a very little |\sires to shun all the cares and anxieties which wil! 
the generality of the poorer class of citizens, who while—that there are few miseries which virtue) ruffle the calmest bosom, may perhaps occasionally 
have little time from their daily toil to cherish emo- cannot cheer, or time assuage—finds himself in-) realize great joy, or slumber in seeming content, 
tions very refined, he had conceived a passion for | spired with divine a:donr, ready to combat the) but will not be happy. The first, however brilliant 
her which ruled him in all his thoughts and actions. worst evils—to surrender the loveliest prospects—| his triumphs and lofty the summit of his fame, will 
It seems indeed as if fate delighted to mock the to dare the rudest dangers—and suffer the keenest) probably soon sink again to the cares of mortality ; 
ardour of love, and confound its victim in vain de- disappointments of the world. Adversity makes) and when we consider the revolutions of time, and 
sires and opposite interests : for in this instance, as him patient and noble, for he sees that his troubles the propensity which human affairs possess, after any 
in many others, affection, whose depth and purity must soon terminate, and that there is nothing uncommon convulsion, to fall back into the general 
rendered it worthy a happier result, was met only around him of sufficient value to tempt him from the arrangement of things, as water forced upward will 
with indifference, which ran through the various path of duty. | he melancholy man enjoys a kind) naturally seek its own level, we may justly con 
gradations of coldness, hypocrisy, and faithless de- | of pride in believing himself the victin of fate, clude, that heroes, statesmen, and lucky adventu 
ceit. He soon discovered that his wife's favour when in reality he is the victim of his own folly.| rers, whose hopes are founded altogether on their 
was placed upon a man of licentious habits, and The indolence of his disposition causes him to shun transitory success, will enjoy less true cheerfulness 
noted asa bully and a scoundrel. Their intimacy) the world, whence he declares that he has been’ than the poorest labourer who knows himself, loves 
increased, till the cheerfulness of the husband gave banished by the persecutions of heaven. He retires his God, and strives to perform his duties as well as 
way. He indulged in all the unrestrained anguish | to the solitude of woods—he listens to the idle mur- | he can. 
which warm hearts suffer when their hopes have | murs of waters—he broods, and dreams, and weeps— i) As for the hermit, his dream of solitary bliss 
been blasted, and their offerings despised ; and, in till his feelings become irritated, and tle strength | soon fades when put to the test. The heart unin 
a fit of desperation which carried away his reason, of his mind is gone. A sickly sensibility poisons) spired by hope, or unagitated by fear, languishes 
he rushed upon the wretch who had poisoned his all his thoughts, and unnerves his actions, till he | into misery almost insufferable; and it has been 
bliss, and dashed him to the ground. The police mourns as he watches the fading colours of the) asserted, that all the tortures of the rack, or the 
seized him—he was tried, convicted, and con- cloud, and resembles every fallen leaf and broken) terrors and anguish of a violent death, are much 
demned to prison. On bis trial, his character was flower to the withering of his own hopes and the||more easily borne than the solitude even of a few 
proved to be that of the gentlest and most affec- ruin of his own affections. The more he pines, the|| years F 
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CABINET. 

———_—_ 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


FLORALIA. 


“ Come then, ye virgins! 

“0, come! and while the rosy-fouted May 

“ Steals blushing on—together let us tread 

“ The morning dews—and gather, in their prime, 

“ Fresh, blooming flowers, to grace thy braided hair.” 

Ow the first ultimo, in conformity with a very 
ancient custom, Miss Julia Ann Dubose was crown- 
ed Queen of May by the female pupils of Meson 
Academy. The ceremony was performed in the 
grove which surrounds the female seminary—a 
place which, for its beauty, might well compare 
with the celebrated banks of the cool Ilissus—the 
pleasant and salubrious Mount Siracte, in the 
woods that waved over Delphi’s sleep. 

The procession was formed at the school edifice, 
and the mistress of the festivity conducted with all 
due pomp, by the train of sylph-like beings, te 
the rural throne ; their feet moving with concord to 
the tuneful echoes of sweet harmony, while their 
faces beamed with morning smiles, such as hung 
on Hebe’s cheek. The following ode, composed 
for the occasion by the instructer, and set to music 
by Mr. I. F. Goneke, was then chanted : 


Hail to the day that bids us meet 

To deck with wreaths our rural seat, 

The first of May! when flowers bloom, 
And breatbe around their sweet perfume. 








Chorus. 
We'll sing and smile, and all be gay, 
To welcome in the first of May! 


Sweet first of May ! our holiday, 
We'll sing and smile, and all be gay. 


Hail te our friends and sechool-mates dear, 
Whose love or kindness brings them here ; 
Welcore with us our sports to share, 
H welcome to our rural fare. 
Chorus.—We'll sing and smile, &e. 


Hail to the queen of this glad day, 

The chosen queen of blooming May ; 

A garland crown, a verdant throne, 

Our love, dear Julia, makes thine own. 
Chorus.— We'll sing and smile, &c. 

After which, the following appropriate address) 
was spoken by Miss Celestia Goneke : 
“ Friends and Schoolmates ! 

** It is our happiness to live in a land of freedom. 
Here are no hereditary honours. Every person 
must stand, or rise, or fall, according to personal 
merit, and the voice of their equals.—Ovr rulers 
are chosen by ourselves, and from our own number: 
and when their time of office expires, they return) 
to their original level with those who elected them. 
All honours emanate from the people, and these 
honours are confined to those only whom we respect 


or love. 


liness of these flowers. Reflect upon the fading 
nature of external beauty— 

“ Behold the emblem of thy state, 

“ In flowers that bloom, and die.” 
Consider that it is always the intention of the giver 
which stamps value upon the gift. A trifle from 
the hand of friendship becomes a peerless jewel ; 
and jewels, from the hand of an enemy, would be 
only an insult. May your crown sit lightly on your 
head ; and may you, our lovely friend, after bloom- 
ing your appointed time on earth, like the loveliest 
of these flowers—O, may you receive a crown that) 
fadeth not, in the world of eternal Spring !— 

“ Hail, Queen of May !” 

The company dispersed, after partaking of the 
refreshments, served up under the direction of 
Misses Eliza T. Rupert and Martha B. Williams, 
whose countenances of youthful jollity seemed to 
hold wrinkled Care in utter derision. 

During the entertainment, our ears were regaled 
with the choicest airs, sung by Mr. Goneke and 


forte 





| glory to live in an age when our females will be no 
jless distinguished for their mental accomplishments, 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A SEETCH. 
“ In the midst of life we are in death.” 
‘© Yonper comes the steam-boat!’”’ exclaimed 
| 
to watch the arrival of a much loved friend. ‘‘ Yon- 


ES 

“* all those dear friends I most value. It will be my 
“ birth-day. I need not tell you that my heart beats 
| high with the expectation of embracing my much 
|‘ loved parents, and the esteemed companions of 
|‘ my childhood. Pleasing thought! I can hardly 
|“* wait for the lingering hours to pass. In your last 
* letter, speaking of Edward, you say, that his anx- 
“‘jety on my account is scarcely inferior to your 
“own. Will you have the goodness, dear mother, to 
** present him with the inclosed miniature? ’Tis the 
“« likeness of his, and your, unchangeable Juuia.” 
Immediate preparations were made to welcome 
the loved-one home ; and all her associates were in- 
vited to celebrate her birfh-day. ************** 
It was on a lovely afternoon in June, when the 
verdant landscape was beautifully variegated with 
|fragrant flowers, and the music of the birds breathed 
|love and harmony around, that the happy group 
|strayed to the bank of the river, to wait the arrival 
jof the steam-boat. Joyful impatience was pictured 


| 
jon every countenance as they gazed on the dense 











his pupils, accompanied by the harp and piano | smoke at a distance—near and stil) nearer it came— 
; ; |, all counted the moments that intervened between 

In conclusion, the writer would remark, that the |ithem and happiness. But one among the group 
time is come when plans of more liberal and exten- || seemed unusually agitated. He averted his face 
sive female education are devising. May it be our |! from the party, and fixed his eyes steadily upon the 
j vessel, which was now rapidly splashing its way 
| 


| 
| 


| through the foauning water. The noise of the wheels 


than they now are for their innocence and virtue. —_| interrupted the soft strains of music that floated 


|| through the air. But see! a female appears on the 


\deck. °Tis Julia. The ray that brightens her fea- 
jtures gives an elasticity toher step. She can scarce- 
jly contain her joy. Her parents, with outstretched 
jarms, and a palpitating heart, stand upon the wharf, 
| but a few yards from her, scarcely less joyful. “‘ My 


one of a numerous group of ladies and gentlemen, | father! my mother!” “ Dear Julia!” were all they 
who were standing upon the banks of the Hudson) .ouid utter—and they stood with breathless impa- 


|tience as she began to descend the stairs into the small 


der comes the steam-boat, and Julia will soon be boat, which was to convey her ashore. She raised 
here.” Joy shone bright in every countenance at || her eyes to look at her parents—her foot slipped— 
the pleasing intelligence. and she sunk! The wheels passed over her delicate 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodville, though blest with im- |! form—and—Julia was no more !****** Emiry. 
mense wealth, had long drank deeply of the cup of, 
affliction. A blooming family of sons and daugh-| 
ters had, one by one, been torn from them in youth, | 


almost in infancy. Julia alone survived, and she 
was the darling idol of her parents. The little bud | Beauty is defined by an ancient painter to be 
|“* a symmetry of limbs, accompanied with goodness 
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BEAUTY. 


that was left, expanded in beauty and sweetness, | 
and the mildness of her life threw a fascination | of colour.” It was this principle that governed the 
around her, which the most callous could not resist. magic pencil of Apelles, when he delineated the 
No pains or expense were spared in her education, || « sea-born goddess,”’ so lovely and inimitable, so 
and the amiable parents had the satisfaction of find- || full of grace and fascinaaon! Lucian, who was an 
ing their exertions rewarded by their daughter’s | admirable judge of the subject, bestows high enco- 








“True to those republican principles, we have 
elected one of our number to preside over the fes-| 
tivities of this day. This is the first of May—the 
season of flowers and of the singing of birds. All| 
nature looks gay and cheerful. And we too would 
join in the general theme, and bear a part of the) 
universal thanksgiving of Nature to her God. 

** A very ancient custom sanctions the election of a) 
Queen of May. Miss Julia Dubose has been elected | 
tothishonour. Schoolmates, salute your Queen: || 

* Hail, Queen of May!” | 


*« My dear Julia '—Your title ranks you with the| 


perseverance and ambition to excel. Her brilliant) miums on Homer, for comparing Menelaus’ naked 
qualities were, however, sometimes obscured from farms to ivory gently dyed in purple ; for such, ac- 
the public view, by a characteristic modesty, which cording to his opinion, should be the colour of the 
only tended to increase her charms. whole body. Ausonius, the celebrated Roman poet, 
Thus circumstanced, no wonder she was the de- | who loved so enthusiastically, the beautiful daughter 
light of her friends, and the envy and admiration of | of the emperor, Valentinian, the incomparable Bis- 
the sexes. No wonder that her doating parents, |sula, addresses a painter, whom he employed to 
while gazing on her, forgot their former losses, and | draw her portrait, “‘ go, then, artist, and confound 
imperceptibly considered her as interwoven with || red roses with many lilies, and what reflection the 
their existence. Julia had scarcely completed her air takes from them, Ict that be the colour of her 
sixteenth year ere she received the homage of ma-\face.”’ Petrarch, in describing Laura, represented 
ny suitors—the rich, the gay, the noble, sought her the lily and the rose blooming on her cheeks, and 





great ones of the earth ; and though it be but for a hand, but her heart was a stranger to love, till|\that when she smiled she displayed “ a brilliant 
day, yet what is life but a day !—and yours is the | chance brought Edward to the village. He saw, ‘row of pearls set in orbs of coral.”’ Lord Byron 
most honourable of all rural offices; for it is an| admired, and adored the charming Julia, and the thought that beauty never appeared so lovely “as 
election of royalty. You are elected by your equals | affectionate parents now looked forward with fond || when, like an April flower, it was bathed in tears.’’ 
to reign over their hearts. We honour you thus | delight to the day which was to bless their only-one || But the finest features, even if arranged with the most 





because we love you. And we offer you this crown, || 
(taking up a crown of rural fowers,) not made of | 
gold or jewels, the work of man’s hands; but 
formed of the loveliest flowers, painted by the great | 
and good Lord of the Universe. 
** Accept it, dear Julia.—(Coronation performed | 
by Miss Mary King, and all sung, Hail, Queen of! 
May !)—Emulate the innocence and natural love- i 


with the man of her heart. Previous to the mar- || harmonious symmetry, and heightened by the most 
riage, however, it was determined that Julia should || blooming complexion, must be animated with a 
repair to the city, to complete her education. She | glowing expression, before they can strike the pas- 
was to be absent from all she held dear—six months! ||sions, or enchain the admiration of love. To in 


| an age, both to Julia and her lover.******** The | vest beauty with the power of conquest, it is neces 


time had expired, when Mrs. Woodville received ||sary, as the noblest of poets observed, that there 
the following letter : || should be, 
* DEAREST MOTHER—To-morrow I hope to see | “ Heart on the lips, and soul within the eye 
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Among the most peculiar and attracting graces of a of melo-drama, or yield to the mirth-inspiring in-| ing and accomplishment—these are now old, broken 
beautiful face, the dimple has always borne away the ‘fluence of farce; and while such a disposition oe in health and in heart, and dropping into the grave 
palm of pre-eminence, and the reason is evident; dominates among the patrons of the stage, variety | through the accumulation of all earthly misery. It 
dimples illuminate the countenance with the light Will be sought for and presented by its caterers. |/is their first, their last, their only meeting. In this 
of smiles, which reflect, as a mirror, the sensibility The melancholy, tearful Melpomene, and the laugh- || awful hour, (for so it may be called, ) woman’s reso- 
of passion, and sweetness of temper, that connect ter-loving, gay Thalia, are the rival queens, who | lution, like woman’s love, proves to be superior to 
beauty with sentiment, and express a winning, hold legitimately the sceptre of the “ mimic scene.” that of man. He has married during the long years 
charm, which is not the characteristic of any par- Yet, may the bright visions of Terpsichore, and the jof his banishment. She inquires concerning his 


ticular set of features, but is, perhaps, possible to all. melting tones and thrilling notes of Erato, spread | 








jchildren, their age, their names. She asks the gift 

their soft blandishments around us, lightening the |of one of them—one to be a daughter to her heart, 
heart of its cares, and beguiling the memory of its | to give her the feeling of a mother towards his child. 
| pains, without derogating from the dignity of trage- | They weep together. They part to see each other 
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fhe Drama. dy, or the refinement of comedy. ORESTES. ||no more, ************ 
Tue experience of former times, sanctioned by | This is no fiction. It is one so well known, that 
FROM AN EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. it is scarcely necessary to add, that the princess 


the records of history, will justify the position, that | 
the progress of the drama, in respectability and re- |) A Fragment. 


finement, is closely connected with the literary, and, fal ki h ; . 
in no remote degree, with the moral reputation of _ 4 gteat and powerful king once had a sister dis- | -sine of the piece. 


: . s 1 i 
the age; and the nearer it approaches identity, in tinguished for extreme personal beauty, for great | 


- . 2 = ° . : : F . a | or 3 — eg ee 
the conception and delineation of the various shades mental powers and emivetion of mind, and fi vhs THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
of the human mind and character, a deeper insight | ™0St amiable and benevolent disposition. She was | 

’ : = _ . o 
is afforded to the inquiring disposition, into the mys- es ~~ aparge 3 - = eal Sein Sita Mian Minnie. om On Gaines on 

: : : complishments which throw such additional charm ‘ nes ; ’ Re 
terious attributes of nature. If the often-quoted On le beauty and intellect. In music, espe- 4 2¢"2"-W4t8®%-—This romance, in the absorbing interest 
axiom of Pope, is based upon principles of philoso- ©V€T *©mate — _ USIC, ESPE~ | of its narrative, surpasses all the rest of Brown's productions. 
phical truth, and, cially, she took excessive pleasure, and possessed | In the beginning of the story, the reader's curiosity is strongly 
« The proper study of mankind is man,” extreme skill. She was the favourite of her bro- excited; nor is it suffered to flag till the conclusion. The 
: . . | ther, and was regarded with all that consideration two leading characters are subject to the strange propensity 

to what better source of elementary instruction in ? 8 ' 

: B of somnambulism, or sleep-walking, from which the most 
the abstruse science, can the attention be directed 
than to the stage, to 

“ Catch the manners living as they rise; 


| Amelia of Prussia, sister of Frederic called the 
‘Great, and the Baron Trenck, are the hero and he- 








which such favour gives in an absolute court. Youth, | ame ; h 

b ty. talent. feelin ower, all s 1 joined to ||*@zPrsins incidents arise, and give birth to the principal in- 
Cony, Sen me oe. gore . a JOINEE CO | terest of the tale. One of those persons is Ciitherio, a native 
shower roses in her path; to give it all happiness. of Ireland, who had once filled a respectable station in his 
. . But this was not to last. A young nobleman ap-_ native country, but in consequence ofa horrible act, (which, 

and from thence to view, as from a mirror, “‘ up to ¥ ; é 
nature” held : : ies peared at the court, who soon attracted universal aowever, was the effect of partial ge been obliged 
= a Mal i eat Racin dab | attention. Peculiarly fitted to shine in such scenes, _— es ane oa act sath pect enmee 
* Not one, but all mankind's epitome ?’ . . x en the story co 8, ’ erin 
In the many varied hues of character, which from = —— -_ long before his success (to use the word the neighbourhood where Edgar Huntley resides, which is a 
the stage are “dimly shadowed forth.” the effect in its French signification) became great and un- || wild and mountainous region in the western part of Pennsyl- 
“an a8 _ ond eit eieiien of the einen doubted. Among others, the princess admired the vania. One night, when upon one of his unconscious ram- 

e é emo “ >. - ; : . Ss . 2 

+ st is Gat due ) a lasting hen the or icon penny counties, ant seen evel Rin. ‘Their mataat im ee epee att ~ sie ea i “ 
? f i) Y affections were what might be expected between time is seized with a restless curiosity to learn the history of 


occurrences of life are calculated to produce; and : eS I. ae mary er f this evidently unhappy man. This desire is heightened by a 
two young persons of hery passions, and habits o suspicion that Ciitherio is the author of a mysterious marder, 


the intelligent mind will, by the analogy which ex- ; ; : 
: 8 ee eens 7 — little self-control. It did not, therefore, remain long which, a short time before, had been committed in the neigh- 
ists between the “ideal creations’’ of the poet, 

d the I wid realiti ft ih. 2 unperceived. The young man was advised to with- bourhood. After following him through several of his mid- 
ar noc cal ee rece = Migs pr » 9G More draw himself—but all such cautions were in vain to night wanderings, and frequently overhearing the indistinct 
ee a a a on a Cyne youthful and favoured passion. He remained. At ,™°*% and mermurings of the sleep-walker, which appeared 


and manners of those with whom, on the busy stage latins ois ioe sini ti intends ‘eel aihen ital | to indicate a troubled conscience, he seeks an opportunity of 
ast he was seized and imprisoned, and alter various conversing with him, discloses his suspicions, and demands 


of life, it is destined to “ play its part.” escapes, was finally thrown into a dungeon, where fh d Clith 
“ itn alll teh —e , . mn, an explanation of his strange conduct Clitherio then relates 
ap ang of —— “oh within mee ~ he was totally cut off from all communications with ‘the former occurrences of his life, and discloses what it is 
trol of these who administer the concerns of the the world, to which he was as if he had never been. | that preys upon bis mind ; but asserts his innocence of the 


drama ; if wisely governed, the sources of amuse-| During his first imprisonment, the princess had con- | ¢rime of which Edgar suspects him. Soon after this he be- 
comes entirely deranged, and betakes himself to the soli- 


ment and instruction which it unfolds are capacious) |. SE os balla yaas 
as the ocean, and boundless as its depths ; but if vi- |! trived to convey to him her assurances of continued tudes of the neighbouring mountains whither he is followed 
duai otienel ps psy Sea pa Sa am: affection, and every alleviation which wealth could \by Edgar, who saves him from famishing. Edgar Huntley, 
y ve hone en os ~ 08 lucti f furnish to his lot. But after he was removed to the from the continual state of excitement iv which his mind bad 
couragement t awe y the introduction o last place of confinement, it was as if the tomb had | been kept by the deep interest be takes in the fate of Clithe- 
obscenity and its concomitant evils, its fate will be llrio, at length becomes infected with somnambulism, in a 
to rush, with suicidal madiess, into the vortex of closed over him for ever. || degree n less langerous. He retires to his bed one night 
, 2Ss ‘ ‘at x P | degre o a ° ght, 
destruction. From the tribunat of « public opinion,” | [et us shift the scene, and we see a woman tot- | after a day of anxiety and fatigue, and, when he awakes, 
the conductors of the stage may confidently expect tering in premature old age ; her limbs have nearly finds every thing changed around him. As he slowly reco- 


the fiat of encouragement, unless by catering for a lost their power; her eyes are nearly blind; her | vers his consciousness, he feels himself racked with pain, and 
, , a « 


cae! - roice is and with it her fondness of the art to | 's for some time incapable of motion : instead of the couch to 
— taste, — ee es a the modesty | voice Is gone, and wilh _— 7 |which he had retired for rest, he is extended upon the cold 
of nature,’ and by a violation of decency and deco- 


| which wt gers much effect and beauty. She is land rough surface of a rock, and is surrounded by the most 
rum, excite the retributive energies of an offended seated in her chamber. The door opens, and a MaN | impenetrable darkness. He at length regains sufficient 


enters—his hair is snow-white—his form is nearly strength to rise, and, on exerting bis voice, discovers, from 


ommunity; that the New-York stage wi 
comm y; e Yo ge will never the peculiar echoes it produces, that he has fallen into a deep 





: maa oneal : double : 
be obnoxious to such eager past-experience “ ~ there came and extensive cavern: how be was conveyed thither he is 
and present promise offer a satisfactory guarantee, | “ A worn-out man, with withered limbs and lame, 'l unable to conjecture, till the idea of somnambulism occurs to 
and morality has therefore little cause to dread its), “ His mind oppress’d with woes, and bent with age his frame.” him. Wih great exertion he climbs up the side of the grot- 
influence, so long as the rules which “ public sen-/ Jt is her lover. His hair has been whitened by | to, and on one of the shelves of the rock encounters a panther, 
which be kills with a hatchet. He at length reaches a hori- 


timent” prescribe for its government, are listened) mtense and continued suffering, rather than by the ; sociling to themeuth ef the eurese; Qtlowing 
. ite i antable , ere 2 ae eee . _ | zontal passage leading to 5 3 

to and seapected, "i - immutable lems. ; , work of ume 3 his body has been bent by the this, he soun perceives the light of a fire, and, on drawing 

It would be an idle disquisition to inquire into, | weight of iron which it bore for ten years. He was jearer, discovers five Indians, who, with a female captive, lie 


and descant, upon the particular channel through) that time insolitary confinement, loaded with chains, ‘asleep in the entrance, By using great precaution and ad- 
dress, he succeeds in releasing the prisoner, and escapes 


which the intellectual feasts of the drama should be and scrupulously debarred the slightest mitigation 
dispensed ; the fine feelings and exquisite sensibili-| of his condition, physical or mental. But many more = a Se ae ney pose ance eo 
ties of our nature, will point us for their enjoyment,) years are now passed. The tyrant is dead—the oe sil’ elt caueee stratagems, Edgar is enabled to destroy 
to representations which display the lofty heroism lovers may meet. How would they recognise each | every one of the savages. The adventures contained in this 
and impassioned eloquence of tragedy, or express | other? The gay cavalier, flushed with the pride of | part of the work, are too numerous for us in this sketch to 
the refined sentiments of comedy. Yet, as it is a|| youthful beauty and general admiration, brilliant in | give any idea of the whole. Susyrmg a rp are, they are 
ruling principle of mankind to be “ studious of| present fortune, and anticipating still higher desti- °° rsa eee ae a 
change,”’ the most fastidious taste will often forsake | ny; and the young princess, the lovely, the gifted, pt sensed parcial Rassente tin eoatiiaien, te eaten 
the richer banquet, and seek its gratification by wit- || the worshipped—happy in the affections of the man | above alluded to is discovered to have been perpetrated by a 
nessing the gorgeous scenes and striking incidents |! she loved, and high in hope of its ultimate crown- | party of Indians ; and Clitherio, who continues insane, com 
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mits suicide. The story, as far as Edgar Huntley is concerned, 
terminates happily. This, however, like the rest of the au- 
thor’s romances, deeply interests us throughout, and leaves 
us dissatisfied at the end. As usual with works so hastily 
written, it terminates abruptly. Beside those already enu- 
merated, there are no other of Brown's productions which 
we thick it necessary to take notice of in a separate article. 
He wrote two other norels—Jane Talbot and Clara Howard— 


This should be a warning to all poets, especially those who week, ia the city of Baltimore, to the great delight of a 
write for sacred music, to avoid such barbarous rhymes, lest | crowded audience 
they give occasion for such contentions in future. Mr. Keene.— This gentleman has returned from Albany, 
Borrowing.—Judging from the many communications we j sad has advertised that Chatham theatre will be opened on 
have received upon the subject, we should suppose there | Monday evening for his especial benefit. A Concert of vocal 
was no periodical in the country so universally borrowed as || and instrumental music wil! be givev, in which Mr. K. is to 
the Mirror. Subscribers complain most bitterly of the prac-| be assisted by several eminent artists. 
tice, and apply to us to remedy the evil. We do not koow | American Farmer.—This excellent agricultural paper, pub- 

















but neither of them deserve to rank with their predecessors. 
He also left several fragments of unfinished works, most of 


exactly what course to recommend, except it be to refuse, || lished in Baltimore, is one of the most valuable journals, for 





which are published in his biography by Mr. Dunlap. Se- | neighbours either to subscribe for it, or to remain ignorant of 


ae nt doe cttenaa® Oo ea | its contents, Our friend in Georgia is in a deplorable situa- 


lin all cases, to loan the paper, which would compel troublesome | practical utility, published in the Union. Every farmer and 


| agricultural theorist ought to patronise it. The numbers, 
| when bound, will make an excellent work to refer to for in- 


designed as a sequel to Wieland, being the history of the 
ventriloquist introduced into that story. It is a highly inte- 
resting fragment, written in Brown's most pleasing manner ; 
and he who peruses it, cannot but regret that it was left un- 
finished 


An answer.—Charies Edward Ellis, Esq. editor of a peri- 
odical, whose title, in our opinion, it is affectation even to 
mention, is a gentleman whom we once esteemed, and it is, 
therefore, ‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger” that we reply to 
the attack made in his paper of Saturday last. We have 
seen too much of the world to be surprised at the “ repeti 
tion of an oft-told tale,’ and we have too much charity, we 
trust, to take advantage of the unpleasant situation of an un- 
successful competitor. Like the Hindoo, in feeling, we 
would not crush, even the worm, when it has no power to 








tion, truly. His letter says— 

es led to di i ication—or | — 
he fn cethpte ne tat eis gy Toes | Sabbath eoceerreprring See thousand children are 
day morning, as soon as the mail arrives, my Mirror is sent | yearly inetructed in the Sabbath schools in Philedelphie. 
for from all quarters of the village—and feeling naturally dis- Communication.--A few days since a youth, about fourteen 
posed to live a quiet life, I am obliged to lend it. But this | years of age, the son of Mr. John S. Ferdon, was sent by his 
is not all: by the time the paper is returned, it is not fit to father on an errand to the navy-yard. While crossing a 
| be examined—it being literally read to pieces. How shall | | scaffold, nearly fourteen feet in width, with the intention of 
| manage to preserve my character aud your publication at the | Soing on board the steam-frigate, he accidentally fell into the 
same time?” 


| formation on almost any agricultural subject. 


| 





|| river, and was rapidly swept away by the current, which was 
Ans. We willin future send you two copies—one for your-| very strong at the time, and would inevitably bave been 
| self and one for your neighbours—to whom you will offer it | drowned, had not Mr. Allen, the boatswain of the yard, at 
|| a8 @ present. If they have any spirit, they will muster the the imminent hazard of his own life, plunged into the water, 
| four dollars. | and rescued the sinking boy. Soon after reaching the shore, 
Mr. Allen, having revived the sufferer, dried his clothes, and 
|| eat him home to his parents, who take this method of express 





ee | 
Greeks in Florida.—Mr. Darby mentions, in his account of | 


| Louisiana and Florida, that a colony of Greeks was settle 
;} some years ago in the latter country, when it was in posses 
|}sion of the English. Being disappointed in the flattering’ 
prospects which had been held out to them, they made an 
| insurrection, and attempted to take forcible possession of 


harm us. But to the subject.—In the first place, then, we 
assure Mr. Ellis we never received the private note he men 
tions, which will sufficiently account for our silence; and, in 
the second, he is informed, that the MS. of * the Rainbow of; 
the Fiood”’ was furnished us for publication, by a friend of | 





| ing their gratitude to the generous saviour of their child. 


| Broadway.—Surely the members of our corporation have 


| neither eyes nor noses. Would that they had! Or, would 
that the surface of the earth were one crust of adamant! 


the author, uearly a month previous to its insertion in Ais pa- || 
per. As it regards the “ Pilgrimage,” it is scarcely necessary 
to state, that we acknowledged the source from whence it was 
originally derived, in strict compliance with the custom usu 
ally adopted by the editors of this country, and we are some- 
what surprised that Mr. Ellis should wish to receive credit 
for the article in question, merely because he happened to 
copy it first. We might as well quarrel with all our brother 
editors throughout the Union, (a pleasant employment, truly, 
particularly io warm weather!) whenever they neglect to 
give us credit for articles which we have selected from other 
public journals '—But the folly of Mr. Ellis’s complaint is 
too apparentto need further comment. We shall therefore 
dismiss the subject, at least for the present. The concluding 
sentence of Mr. E.’s paragraph is really too silly to merit 
even the slightest notice. 





False rhymes.—F oreigaers often complain of the frequency 
of false rhymes in English poetry, composed of such words 
as far and war, which resemble each other in orthography, 
but not perfectly in sound. If rhymes may be made on this 


principle, the following couplet from the works of a deaf and || 


dumb poet is allowable ; 

“ His sinews were as strong and tough 

“ As fibres of a white-oak bough.” 
The most common mode of making false rhymes, and which, 
unluckily, has sometimes been sanctioned by poets of high 


standing, is that of coupling such words as sky, with others |, 


ending with the frequent termination Jy, as in the following, 
lofty stanza: 
* Could I but sing like Father French, 


some small vessels in the harbour of Pensacola, in order to|| Broadway, when the wiod blows, is worse than purgatory. 
return to their native country The attempt was defeated, The dust is like a line in mathematics, infinitely divisible. 
and a number of them killed by the military. Since the | It becomes finer and finer every day. For the accommoda 
|, Greeks have been such an engrossing object of public atten- || tion of the wind, it is semi-weekly heaped up into mounds, 
| tion, we wonder that no one has given any recent intelligence | somewhat resembling, in shape, the “ gray stone cairns” of 
| respecting this Greek colony at the south. Some of the set-|| Caledonia. Would that the resemblance applied equally 
|| tlers, or their descendants, must still remain in that quarter; | with regard to stability! But, dust is a very restless and 
|| if so, it would be pleasing to hear something of the state of | locomotive body. It shows great enmity to science, from its 


|| those Hellenistic Americans. . i assaults upon the eye, which is the symbol! of knowledge, and 


|| Window greens.--* In the dark and dingy lanes of the me | the means whereby itis acquired. Will the corporation per- 
|| tropolis,” says Irving, speaking of London, * every drawing | Mit science to be thus dimmed, and perhaps buried, by trium- 
|| room window is like a bank of flowers. Wherever, also, | Phant carth? But more: are the members of our corpora- 
there is a spot capable of vegetation, the grass plot and flow || on gallantmen? Have they any chivalry? Has any patch 
er bed are cultivated, and every square has its mimic park, | of the mantle of the courteous Bayard and the brave Roland 
laid out with picturesque taste, and gleaming with refreshing || descended to them? If so, how can they contemplate the 
verdure.” We agree with our countryman in admiring this | *tteaming eyes of the fair daughters of our city, when Broad - 
taste for verdure. In the summer season, none of the gor- || ¥9Y !s it adiated by their preseace, without vowing to redress 
geous and expensive ornaments of our citizens’ dwellings af-||t#em! The gentle zephyr is no longer welcomed with de- 
\| ford such pleasure to the sight as the simple ones above de- || 'gbt; instead of wafting balmy odours, he has become mis- 
| scribed. Amid the dust and heat of a crowded city, they i chievous, and kicks up a dust, whenever he pays a visit to 
uot only relieve the eye with their greenness, but refresh the | th metropolis. Every pedestrian looks as if he were making 
mind with delightful ideas of rural scenery. How pleasant it | * S¢"¢F! lamentation for the sins of his whole life; men are 


would be, to see all the balconies and lower windows in our || °TYing, Women are crying, and we saw even « dog trotting 
principal streets filled with them ! || along with éears in his eyes’ And ail this arises from the ex- 











| . age || tension of our republican privilege to the dust of the earth, 
PR ec ty les nomen beng tr i which is most certainly free and independent, and permitted 
i its financial affairs, we understand has been assigned to three i to have its own way with the eyes, care, neces, and threats of 
gentlemen, for the purpose of “ satisfying’ the creditors. we spe acne tar heen Al O, Ges eenees eee 
From the unparalleled success of this theatre, every body ra- | — re 
tionally concluded that the managers were amassing an enor- | 
mous fortune—when lo !—all of a sudden—the illusion vanisb- || the offi 


Military.--On the twenty-fourth ultimo, after the parade, 
cers of the Third Regimeut assembled at the new Ma- 
jsonic Hall in Broadway, for the purpose of presenting Colo- 


' 


| 
* So clever and so high, 
* My name should last, like white-oak bench, 

1d | 


es, and Chatham is declared to be a losing concern, many 
* To perpetuity.’ ' 


j thousand dollars “worse than nothing '” People do say, 


Now in this quotation, the badness of the rhyme almost de- that Wallack has been “ shaved,” and that his ** particular || 
jexpressly for the occasion, as a testimonial of their regard 
| 


stroys our relish for the poetic beauty of the ideas; and | friend” is the ** shavor’'—but we know nothing of the matter; 
many a reader, in his vexation at the lameness of the fourth) time will show. The actors, (kings, princes, nobles, com 
* cancelled 


jnel James Lee, late commandant of the Regiment, with a paix 


,of splendid silver pitchers, manufactured by Jones & Boyce 


and friendship. The pieces of plate were presented, in behalf 


| of the officers, by Colonel Charles W. Sandford, with an ap- 





line, would overlook the striking simile contained in the|| mons, and all,) have “ packed up their cuds,’ 


third—what, indeed, could be introduced as an image of 
everlastingness with more propriety than a white-oak bench, 
which, if sufficiently stout, will never wear away ; and, if 
sufficiently sound, will never rot! Some, it is true, who say 
or sing this beautiful stanza—(it is set to the celebrated 
psalmodical tune of ‘* Old Grimes’’)—preserve the harmony 
of sound by pronouncing the last word par-pe-tu-e-tii ; bat 
we protest against this mode of mending the defective rhyme. | 
Singers may perhaps be allowed to sacrifice sense to sound, | 
but poets should scorn such a lame trick. We have heard 
that a schism was once occasioned in a congregation in Con 
necticut, by an unlucky dispute about the proper manner of | 
singing the last syllable of the word eternity, which termi-| 
nated one of their favourite hymns—the parson, with about 
half of his flock, singing it tee, as the correct mode of pronan- 
ciation, and the chorister, or psalm-setter, with the rest of} 
the congregation, obstiuately singing it tii, as the only way 
of preserving the rhyme. The parson called the psalm-setter 
an ignorant blockhead, and the psalm-setter (who we sus 


pect was the same David Gamut mentioned in the Last of the 


Mohicans) declared that the parson had no music in his soul 
Thus they went on, *‘ saying things about each other,” till 
the affair ended in the lamentable disunion above mentioned. 


' as to render it highly acceptable to our generous patrons, but 


their engagements, and formed a commonwealth! ‘The || Proprate address, to which Colonel Lee replied in his usual 
Broad way circus is now open under their direction, and they | PTO™P* and elegant manner ; after which the officers partook 
‘are performing there with tolerable success of a sumptuous supper, prepared by the proprietor, Mr. 

- Pardessus, and adjourned at an early hour, highly gratified 


GF The next volume of the Mirror.—Our readers are all | with the ceremonies and festivities of the evening. The 
aware, that five numbers more will complete the present volume. pitchers, a beautiful specimen of workmanship, are still to 
We give this timely notice to subscribers at @ distance, in pe seen at the store of Mr. Stodder, Broadway.--Enquirer. 
order that they may promptly comply with the terms, as the 
paper will not be mailed for any person who may be in arrears, 
or who neglects to pay the necessary adcance. We shal! 
spare no pains to embellish voLUME rive in such a manne: 





DIED, 
On the 2ist ultimo, in the 67th year of her age, Mrs. Jane 
Farrell, widow of the late Captain John Farrell 
At Boston, on the 24th ultimo, Mr. David W. Wilson, for 


We must insist upon the ferms. Great care will be taken to 
merly of this city He was a young artist of great promise 


have the eExcnavines delivered in good order; but, as we 


ritio atta : rence his profession, (painting, 

shall only print alimited number, we would most respectfully His ambition to attain eminence in his profession, (j ng.) 

. led him to too severe an assiduity in study and labour for a 
recommend our friends to give us immediate notice, should . 

naturally delicate constitution to bear, and he fell an early 


they not come safely to hand. In our next, we will publish 
a lst of agents ; but subscribers in places where no agency is 
established, will please forward the money direct to us. 


victim to its dreadful consequence, pulmonary consumption 
Mr. Wilson was a young man of superior mind, which was 
- incessantly devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, In the 
The Automaton beat again —The venerable Charles Car- | common relations of lie, he has not left a more amiable ex 
roll of Carroliton, the only surviving signer of the declaration | ample behind. He will live loug in the memory of his bro- 
of independence, now in the cighty-nioth year of his age,| ther artists in New-York, who will cherish for his virtues 
beat his Turkish majesty in a game of chess, on Weduesday | those feelings which a friendly intercourse bas established 
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THE LAST TREE OF THE FOREST. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Wuiusper, thou tree, thou lonely tree, 
One, where a thousand stood ! 

Well might proud tales be told by thee, 
Last of the solemn wood ! 


Dwells there no voice amidst thy boughs, 
With leaves yet darkly green ? 

Stillness is round, and noontide glows— 
Tell us what thou hast seen. 


“1 have seen the forest shadows lic 
‘* Where now men reap the corn ; 
“I have seen the kingly chase rush by, 
“ Through the deep glades at morn. 
With the glance of many a gallant spear, 
“ And the wave of many a plume, 
And the bounding of an bundred deer, 
* It hath lit the woodland’s gloom. 


I have seen the knight and his train ride past, 
“ With his banner borne on high ; 

‘* O’er all my leaves there was brightness cast 
“ From his gleamy panoply. 


The pilgrim at my feet bath laid 

* His palm-branch midst the flowers, 

* And told his beads, and meekly prayed, 
“ Kneeling at vesper-hours. 


“ And the merry men of wild and glen, 
“In the green array they wore, 

* Have feasted here with the red wine's cheer, 
“ And the hunter's songs of yore. 


* And the minstrel, resting in my shade, 
* Hath made the forest ring 

“ With the lordly tales of the high crusade, 
“ Once loved by chief and king. 


‘ But now the noble forms are goue 

“ That walked the earth of old ; 
‘« The soft wind hath a mouraful tone, 
“ The sunny light looks cold. 


“ There is no glory left us now 
** Like the glory with the dead : 

‘T would that, where they slumber low, 
‘* My latest leaves were shed !” 


O, thou dark tree, thou lonely tree, 
That mournest for the past '!— 

A peasant’s home in thy shade I see, 
Embowered from every blast. 


A lovely and a mirthful sound 
Of laughter meets mine ear ; 

For the poor man’s children sport around 
On the turf, with nought to fear. 


And roses lend that cabin’s wall 
A happy summer-glow ; 

And the open door stands free to all, 
For it recks not of a foc. 


And the village bells are on the breeze 
That stirs thy leaf, dark tree !— 

How can I mourn, midst things like these. 
For the stormy past with thee ? 





THE USURIOUS LOVER 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


You owe me, Iris, thirty kisses, 
Two years have they been over due ; 
So pay me now those well-earned blisses, 
The principal and interest too. 


To the first thirty we must add 

Ten more for interest, which will ‘mount 
fo forty. Madam, Ud be glad 

If you'd discharge my small accouns. 


So pay me what you owe me, these 
Sweet kisses, you dishonest elf; 

Else, as the law provides, I'll seize 
Your person, and so pay myself 














THE BLUSH. 


Roseate tint of purest virtue, 
Bloom ethereal, blush divine ! 

Bidding, by thy sweet suffusion, 
Loveliness more lovely shive ! 


More than beauty’s fairest feature, 
More than form’s most perfect grace ! 

Touching the fond heart, and giving 
Softest charms to every face ! 

Test of quick-impassioned feeling— 
Jewel in the dower of youth— 

Modesty’s unquestioned herald— 
Pledge of innocence and truth! 


Infant passion’s varying banner— 
Trembling consciousness displayed | 

Lover, seize the fleeting meteor !— 
Catch the rainbow ere it fade ! 





MEMORY AND HOPE, 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


O, who art thou, of pensive beauty, 
Whose looks so soft, so sad appear— 
All court thee with assiduous duty, 
And yet all greet thee with a tear 7 


** 1 sing, in low and plaintive measure, 
** Of joys and sorrows long past by, 

“ And young and old, with weeping pleasure, 
** Dwell on the straius of Memory !” 


O, who art thou, of youthful brightness, 
With airy step, and locks of gold, 

The heart, to meet thee, bounds in lightness, 
The eyes with smiles thy form behold ? 


* 1 strive to gild this world of sadness, 
“ And change it to a sunny slope, 

*' All love my song and tale of gladness, 
‘“* And call me by the name of Hope!’ 


LONDON LYRICS. 
THE TABLET OF TRUTH. 

Sit down, Mr. Clipstone, and take 

These hints, while my feelings are fresh ; 
My uncle, Sir Lionel Lake, 

Has journeyed the way of all flesh : 
His heirs would in marble imprint 

His merits aloft o'er his pew— 
Allow me the outline to hint— 

To finish, of course, rests with you 


And first, with a visage of wo, 
Carve two little cherubs of love, 
Lamenting to lose one below 
They never will look on above. 
And next, in smooth porphyry mould, 
(You cannot well cut them too small, 
Two Lilliput goblets, to hold 
The tears that his widow lets fall. 


Where charity seeks a supply, 

He leaves not his equal behind ; 
I’m told there is not a dry eye 

In the school for the indigent blind 
Then chisel (not sunk in repose, 

But in alto relief to endure) 
An orderly line of round O's 

For the money he gave to the poor 


I league not in rhyme with the hand 
Who elevates sound over sense ; 
Where Vanity bellows “ expand,” 
Humility whispers ‘ condense.” 
Then mark, with your mallet and blade 
To paint the defunct to the life— 
Four stars for his conduct in trade, 
And a blank for his love of his wife 


Tis done—to complete a design, 
In brevity rivalling Greece, 
Imprint me a black dotted line 
For the friends who lament his decease, 
Thus lettered with merited praise, 
Ere long shall our travel-fraught youth 
Turn back from the false Pere-La-Chaise 
To gaze on my Tablet of Truth 


MY GENTLE HARP. 
BY T. MOORE. 


My gentle harp! once more I waken 
The sweetness of thy slumbering strain ; 
In tears our last farewell was taken, 
And now in tears we meet again. 
No light of joy hath o'er thee broken, 
But, like those barps, whose heavenly skill 
Of slavery, dark as thine, hath spoken— 
Thou hangest upon the willows still. 


And yet, since last thy chord resounded, 
An hour of peace and triumph came, 

When many an ardent bosom bounded 
With hopes that now are turned to shame 

Yet even then, while peace was singing 
Her halcyon song o'er land and sea, 

Though joy and hope to others bringing, 
She only brought new tears to thee. 


Then, who can ask for notes of pleasure, 
My drooping harp, from chords like thine ? 
Alas! the lark’s gay morning measure 
As ill would suit the swan’s decline ! 
Or how shall I, who love, who bless thee, 
Invoke thy breath for treedom’s strains, 
When e’en the wreaths in which | dress thee 
Are sadly mixed—half flowers, half chains 


But come, if yet thy fame can borrow 
One breath of joy—U, breathe for me, 
And show the world, in chains and sorrow, 
How sweet thy music still can be ; 
How lightly, e’en mid gloom surrounding, 
Thou yet canst wake at pleasure’s thrill ; 
Like Memnon’s broken image sounding, 
Mid desolati tuneful still ! 











LINES FROM THE IMPROVISATRICE 


There is a grief that wastes the heart, 
Like mildew on a tulip’s dyes ; 

When hope, deferred but to depart, 
Loses its smiles, but keeps its sighs : 

When love's bark with its anchor gone, 

Clings to a straw, and still trusts on. 

O, more than all! methinks that love 
Should pray that it might ever be 

Beside the burning shrine, which had 
Its young heart's fond idolatry. 

Q, absence is the night of love !— 
Lovers are very children then— 

Fancying ten thousand feverish shapes. 
Until their light returns again. 

A look, a word, is then recalled, 

i] And thought upon, until it wears 

What is, perhaps, a very shade, 

} 

' 

’ 





The tone and aspect of our fears, 









+ The following lines, though not individualized, are un 
| doubtedly intended as descriptive of the late Lord Byron 


FOR A PORTRAIT. 


H Painter, trace a pure white brow, 
"Neath the locks of raven flow ; 

| Mid its beauty, show that Care 

| Hath press'd her livid fingers there. 

| Give the eye the depth of night, 

With the storm's electric light; 

And the cheek—the cheek must borrow 
j Half from youth and half from sorrow : 
Youthful sheen and sorrow’s hue, 
Drawn o’er veias of purest blue; 

; Lips that pride hath half updrawn, 

] Beauty scarce their plea may scorn ; 

| Strong the frame with mind's impress, 


Grace—that more were ieebleness. 
All be fixed in converse high, 

As if he sought the Deity 

i! Waiting on resolve that gives 

A terror—Lo! he lives, he lives '— 

H With all the patriot’s soul possessed, 
And round bim hangs the Sariote vest 
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